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They taught that tranqufl acceptance of what life brings and calm indifference to
painful circumstances are the highest goods in life. The moral life is to find reason in
nature and to live resolutely in the light of these findings. Hence, Stoicism came to
imply an imperturbable acceptance of the difficulties of life. Through its doctrines and
its semireligious nature, Stoicism was a forerunner of Christianity, and indeed helped
to shape much of Christian thought and practice.
The Epicurean school operated from a quite different philosophical orientation.
Epicurus had been influenced by Democritus, a traveling Thracian philosopher, who
had taught that matter was eternal, indestructible, and uncreated, and that the
universe was merely infinite space filled with material atoms, operating by chance
rather than by a creative intelligence or reason. Thus Epicurus did not believe in a
divinely inspired natural world but in a mechanistic universe. Happiness consists in
avoiding pain of the body and anguish of soul and in seeking pleasure. The good life is
found in achieving freedom from the evils of pain, useless desires, and obstructing
fears; the highest good is the pleasure of intellectual pursuits. Epicurus specifically
stated that sensual pleasures did not constitute happiness, but nevertheless successive
generations insisted upon believing that Epicureanism meant "Eat, drink, and be
merry, for tomorrow we die."
Both the Stoics and Epicureans resembled evangelical religious orders; they sought
converts to their ideas, and they held fraternal festivals, took care of their sick, and
provided burials for their dead. But they did not become churches; they remained
primarily schools of thought. They had no creeds or dogma, no priests, no public
worship, and no ecclesiastical organization. The major Athenian schools continued to
be favorite places to send Roman youth during the height of the Roman Empire. They
even outlasted the fall of the Western Roman Empire, finally being closed by Justinian
in 529 A.D. because they were pagan. The other Hellenistic centers of learning
continued more or less active under the Roman Empire and then received another
stimulus from Arab and Jewish scholars between the eighth and thirteenth centuries.
It is difficult to assess the contributions of Hellenistic higher education. It might
be put this way: In respect to the accumulation of knowledge through systematic
classification and investigation, the Hellenistic scholars took enormous strides. They
made knowledge of the Greek classical tradition more easily available to scholars of
the civilized world from that time forward. But in respect to the aim of education,
Hellenistic higher education exalted the intellectual ideal of knowledge for its own
sake to the extent that the welfare of the student and of society was largely
overlooked. Hellenistic education lost the earlier Greek fervor for creating good
citizens in a free and democratic state, and it lost concern for the development of the
physical, aesthetic, and moral qualities of the well-rounded individual.
In modern terminology, Hellenistic education embraced the graduate school
ideal of research but neglected the undergraduate ideal of teaching for general
understanding and social participation. Its dominant concern was the pursuit of
organized knowledge for the perfecting of the individual in the image of the literary
classics. The culture ofpaideia became above all the culture of literary humanism. In
fact, when Varro and Cicero came to translate the Greek term paideia, they turned it
into the Latin term humanitas. It was not the creative education of the democratic